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Recent Pamphlets 


Note: It was our intention to devote this issue to a review 
and analysis of the Supreme Court controversy. The hand- 
ing down of several momentous opinions however just as 
we were about to go to press made it necessary to defer pub- 
lication until next week in order that the bearing of these 
new decisions on the whole question might be fully explored. 
—The Editor. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets. Washington, D.C., U. S. Office of 
Education, 1937. 10 cents, from the Superintendent of 
Documents. (Bulletin 1937, No. 3.) 

An index to inexpensive pamphlets on social, economic, 
political, and international affairs, with very brief annota- 
tions. More than 600 pamphlets are listed. They are ar- 
ranged by publishers, with an index of authors, publish- 
ers, and general topics. 


American Pamphlet Literature of Public Affairs. By George 
loway. Washington, D.C. National Economic and 
Planning Association (1721 Eye St., N.W.), 1937. 10 cents. 
A list of series of pamphlets dealing with public affairs, 
covering a wide range of topics and points of view. 


Social Security in Ameri New York, Council for Social 

Action (289 Fourth Ave. ). 1936. 10 cents. 

This issue of Social Action is devoted to a brief discus- 
sion of the provisions of the Social Security Act. The pro- 
visions of the act are explained. The state laws in regard 
to old age assistance and unemployment insurance are 
also discussed briefly. 


Cooperatives. By Ryllis Alexander Goslin. New York, For- 
eign Policy Association, Inc. (8 W. 40th St.), 1937. 25 cents 
paper; 35 cents board. 

This issue of Headline Books presents in very popular 
style a brief account of the origin of the cooperative move- 
ment, its development in the different countries of the 
world, and of the different points of view in regard to its 
importance. As with the other volumes of the series, the 
picture charts add much to the interest and to the ease 
with which the material may be grasped. 


Questions Posing Consumers. By Benson Y. Landis. New 
t 


York, Eastern States Cooperative League (112 Charlton St.), 

1937. 10 cents; Special rates for quantities. 

A discussion outline on consumers’ cooperation by the 
associate secretary of the Department of Research and 
Education. Under each topic there are an introductory 
paragraph, questions for consideration, a brief statement 
of different points of view, a bibliography and a vivid pic- 
ture chart. The subjects treated are: “Why Are Con- 
sumers in Distress?’ “The Consumer and Quality 


Goods,” “The Consumer and Unemployment,” ““The Con- 
sumer and Security,” “The Consumer and the Road to 
War,” “The Consumer and the Threat of Fascism,” 
“What Are Our Great Needs as Consumers?” “What 
Kinds of Action Should Consumers Take?” “Are There 
Tested Methods of Consumer Organization?” “Is Con- 
sumers’ Cooperation a Way to Economic Democracy?” 
Suggestions for discussion leaders are included. 


Good Housing for America. New York, Council for Social 

Action (289 Fourth Ave.), 1937. 10 cents. 

A discussion of housing problems. The topics treated 
are the social and economic costs of bad housing, low in- 
comes as the main reason for poor housing, methods of 
improving housing, and the Wagner-Steagall bill to pro- 
vide government subsidies for housing for the low-income 
group. 

Building America. New York, Society for Curriculum Study 

(425 W. 123d Street), ise. Single copies 30 cents. 

Building America is “a photographic magazine of mod- 
ern problems,” prepared for the use of schools, and the 
general public. Each issue treats a single topic, present- 
ing a simple text with vivid pictures, charts and illustra- 
tions. A brief bibliography is appended. The January, 
1937, issue discusses social security, the February issue 
steel. 


The Administration of Old Age Assistance in Three States. 
By Robert T. Lansdale and others. Chicago, Public Adminis- 
tration Service (850 East 58th St.), 1936. $1.00. 

The Committee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council sponsored this study of the ad- 
ministration of old age assistance in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, and New York where the program has been in 
operation for at least five or six years. The requirements 
of the different laws are analyzed briefly. The state 
organization, its supervisory activities, and the local 
organization are studied in some detail. The conclusions 
reached are that the administration of old age assistance 
in these states was established more quickly and on a 
higher level because it was made the responsibility of the 
state welfare departments, that the system of state “ex- 
amination of each individual grant” is unsatisfactory and 

“virtually results in a scheme of state administration based 
upon original local investigation and local disbursement 
of grants.” Suggestions are made for the development 
of a state supervisory program which would preserve the 

“fundamental concept of state supervision and local 

operation.” 
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Radio Is Censored! By Minna F. Kassner and Lucien Zacha- 
roff. New York, American Civil Liberties Union (31 Union 
Sq. W.), 1936. 10 cents. 

Some 25 “typical cases of station censorship” are an- 
alyzed in this pamphlet and other cases are listed that have 
“attracted public attention in recent years.” Latterly the 
networks have given more opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of minority points of view. But “most of the smaller 
stations and the larger independents remain shockingly 
narrow in their program approach. And the power of 
blanket censorship still remains in the hands of every 
broadcaster.” The investigators found that “censorship 
affects every party and group from Republican to Com- 
munist. Noteworthy in all these cases are two concep- 
tions advanced by the radio stations: first that there are 
times when criticism of the administration in power can- 
not be broadcast; second, that a controversial issue may 
be barred from a hearing.” 


You Be the Jury! The Extraordinary Case of Emerson Jen- 
nings at Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Address to the Jury by Arthur 
Garfield Hays, Counsel. New York, American Civil Liberties 
Union (31 Union Square W.), 1936. 

This pamphlet describes the case of Emerson Jennings, 

a printer of Wilkes-Barre, Penna., who was “found guilty 

on October 18, 1936, of dynamiting a judge’s automobile 

during a strike of anthracite miners. He was defended by 

Arthur Garfield Hays, representing the American Civil 

Liberties Union, and by Arthur Sullivan of Wilkes-Barre.” 

The Civil Liberties Union declares that this case is, in 

fact, “an amazing frame-up,” and that it is “essentially one 

of Jennings’ views and activities, especially in behalf of 
strikers, and involves no criminal conduct whatever.” Mr. 

Hays’ closing plea to the jury is presented here as a story 

of the case. ; 


A Door of Opportunity: An American Adventure in Coopera- 
tion with Sharecroppers. By Sherwood Eddy. New 
York, Association Press, 1937. 15 cents; special rates for 
quantities. 

Sherwood Eddy here describes first the conditions under 
which the sharecroppers live and work, and then the 
organization of the Delta Cooperative Farm at Hillhouse, 
Mississippi, “established as an attempt to create a new 
order of life for these despairing people.” This experi- 
ment is one of extraordinary significance. (See INFORMA- 
TION SERVICE of June 13, 1936, for a brief account of the 
Delta Cooperative Farm.) 


“Sit-Down.” By Joel Seidman; A G. M. Stockholder Visits 
Flint. By Robert Morss Lovett. New York, League for 
Industrial Democracy (112 East 19th St.), 1937. 25 cents. 
The January issue of New Frontiers contains two arti- 

cles. The one by Mr. Lovett describes the condition of 
General Motors property while the strike was in progress. 
It is reprinted from the Nation of January 30, 1937. “Sit- 
Down” is a discussion of the technique of the sit-down 
strike. Its history, both in this country and in Europe is 
briefly described, with a more detailed account of the Gen- 
eral Motors strike. The tactical value of this method, 
and the problems involved in carrying on such a strike are 
discussed. The legal and ethical principles involved are 
stated from the union’s viewpoint. 


Wages and Hour Legislation for the South. By H. M. Dout 

aco Hill, N. C., University of North Carolina Press, 1937 

cents. 

An argument for improved labor laws in the South and 
for a constitutional amendment permitting Congress to set 
standards for industries in which there is inter-state com- 
petition. 


Income and Economic Progress. By Harold G. Moulton, 
Washington, National Home Library Foundation (722 
Jackson Pl.), 1936. 25 cents. 


The publishers have rendered the reading public a valu- 
able service by reproducing an important study by the 
Director of the Brookings Institution and making it avail- 
able in an inexpensive and handy form. It is an authori- 
tative study and its findings are extremely pertinent to the 
present situation. 


Chaos or Reconstruction. By Raymond Leslie Buell. New 
York, Foreign Policy Association (8 West 40th St.), 1937. 25 
cents 


Dr. Buell, president of the Foreign Policy Association, 
discusses briefly conditions in Europe, the danger of war 
in the near future, and the position of the United States 
under these conditions. He finds that “world economic re- 
covery can be advanced and the fear of war removed only 
if an economic and political settlement takes place between 
the democracies and the dictatorships.” Neutrality legis- 
lation, he finds, “may reduce the economic incentive to en- 
ter the next war but can have little effect on the moral 
and humanitarian emotions of the American people; the 
legislation fails moreover to take into account the fact that 
a defeat of Britain and France might severely endanger 
the defenses of all the American nations.” Mandatory em- 
bargoes would “weaken international organization, sacri- 
fice weak countries to aggressor states, and injure the 
struggle of liberalism to survive,” as well as threaten 
American security and economic welfare. 


Spain: The Battleground of Democracy. By Hubert C. Her- 
ring. New York, Council for Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), 
1937. 10 cents. 

The January 1 issue of Social Action is devoted to a 
discussion of the background of the Spanish civil war. 
Such problems as agrarian reform, church and state, the 
position of the army, and regional autonomy are described 
briefly. 


Creating a Philippine Commonwealth. By David H. Popper. 
New York, Foreign Policy Association (8 W. 40th St.), 
1936. 25 cents. 

The issue of Foreign Policy Reports of December 15, 
1936, describes the governmental machinery which has 
been set up in the Philippine Islands, and considers some 
ot the problems which the new government must meet. 
The new Constitution would provide “a sound basis for 
the practice of democratic government,” if the Islands 
had ‘“‘an advanced electorate and a strong two-party sys- 
tem.” But under existing conditions the only protection 
the Filipinos have against “absolute dictatorship” is “the 
self-restraint of political leaders and, until 1946, . . . the 
powers reserved to the United States.” The new govern- 
ment will be faced with very serious economic and social 
problems. The question of national defense is also impor- 
tant. While an “encouraging beginning” has been made 
by the government “the United States may be forced by 
the breakdown of the Commonwealth government to inter- 
vene under the terms of the Independence Act.... Sec- 
ond, the tendency of the Act to support the political and 
economic status quo by American control until 1946 may 
dam up tensions which will subsequently burst forth as a 
result of economic deflation, dictatorship and social insta- 
bility. . . . Finally, chaotic conditions in the Republic may 
invite foreign intervention, particularly by Japan.” The 
conclusion is reached that, “in the last analysis America’s 
relations with the Islands must conform to the general 
pattern of its Far Eastern policy.” 
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The Opium Menace in the Far East. By Frederick T. Mer- 
rill. New York, Foreign Policy Association (8 W. 40th St.), 
1937. 25 cents. 

The March 1 issue of Foreign Policy Reports is devoted 
to a discussion of the problem of opium in China. The 
conclusion is reached that “the success of China’s latest 
efforts to combat the opium problem . . . is dependent on 
the Nanking government’s ability to enforce its laws in 
general, its willingness to enforce the opium regulations in 
particular, its progress in reorienting its agricultural 
economy away from opium, and its readiness to eliminate 
opium revenue as a source of public and private income. 
Only a partial advance has been made, but apparently the 
Central Government is increasingly sincere in its efforts 
to eradicate opium. . . . 

“Japan’s official apathy in controlling the illicit drug 
traffic of its nationals in Fukien, north China and Man- 
choukuo is at variance with its successful suppression of 
the drug menace among its own people. . . . Because the 
Chinese people generally believe that the Japanese gov- 
ernment encourages this traffic with the deliberate inten- 
tion of weakening the Chinese race, hatred of Japan has 
become more bitter. That Japan is, to a great extent, 
responsible for and is wholly capable of cleaning up the 
drug situation in Manchoukuo and north China is a belief 
held by many members of the Opium Advisory Commit- 
tee and by world opinion at large.” 


Opium Suppression in China. By Tze-Hsiung Kuo. Nan- 
king, China, Council of International Affairs (No. 1, San Tiao 
Hsiang, Drum Tower), 1936. 10 cents. 

A study of the efforts to prohibit the cultivation and 
use of opium in China. Data are given showing the gradu- 
al prohibition of the cultivation of opium in China, the 
number of addicts registered, hospitals available for treat- 
ment, the amount of narcotics seized by government au- 
thorities during 1935. There is also a brief discussion of 
China’s efforts to cooperate with the League of Nations 
in the control of opium. 


World Affairs Pamphlets. New York, National Peace Con- 
ference (8 W 40th Street). 35 cents paper; 75 cents cloth. 

A series of pamphlets on international problems, for- 
merly issued by the World Peace Foundation. In The 
Cotton Trade and American Trade Policy, Peter Moly- 
neaux, editor of the Texas Weekly, discusses the disas- 
trous effect of the American high-tariff policy on the cot- 
ton-growing section of the South. “The people of ten 
Southern states face a crisis as a result of expansion in 
foreign production of cotton and consequent sharp reduc- 
tion in sales abroad,” he says. This is due to the main- 
tenance of the traditional high-tariff policy of the United 
States. With the increase in American tariffs since the 
World War, it was “to the interest of other nations to 
buy as little of American goods as possible. Accordingly 
it became the interest of other nations to seek elsewhere 
for supplies of products which they formerly obtained 
from the United States.” Mr. Molyneaux believes that 
“full employment can never be restored in the United 
States without the restoration of vigorous export trade,” 
and that this is impossible “on a sound and permanent 
basis without a fundamental change of our trade policy.” 

Economics and Peace: A Primer and a Program by 
Marc A. Rose considers the more important ways in which 
economic questions affect world peace, particularly the 
problems involved in foreign trade, national self-sufficiency, 
tariffs, reciprocal trade agreements, the competition of 
foreign workers having a low standard of living, foreign 
debts, exchange, and immigration. The report of the 
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General Committee on Economics and Peace of the Na- 
tional Peace Conference is also reprinted. (See INForMa- 
TION SERVICE of February 13, 1937, for a summary of this 


rt.) 

In World Textile Conference, Lewis L. Lorwin de- 
scribes the reasons for calling the World Textile Confer- 
ence being held in Washington this month and the prob- 
lems of production and trade which it must consider. 
Whether the conference will make full tise of its opportuni- 
ties to advance the cause of international economic coopera- 
tion, to reconcile the different interests involved, and to 
work toward improved labor standards in the industry, 
will depend on “the spirit in which the loyers’, work- 
ers’, and government delegates to the Conference ap- 
proach their problem.” 


Armaments vs. Social Security. Washington, D.C., Labor 
Department, National Council for Prevention of War (532 Sev- 
enteenth St.), 1937. 

A discussion in very popular style of the money spent 
by the federal government on armaments in comparison 
with that spent for social welfare. 


A Papal Peace Mosaic. Comp. by Mary Catherine Schaeffer. 
Washington, D.C., Catholic Association for International Peace 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.), 1936. 

A series of statements dealing with world peace from 
the messages of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV, 
and Pius XI. They are arranged in chronological order, 
“both to reflect the historical picture in some degree and 
to convey a sense of that continuity of purpose and effort 
toward the attainment of the Peace of Christ for all 
men. ... 


A Primer of Peace. By Charles G. Fenwick. Washington, 
D.C., Catholic Association for International Peace (1312 Mas- 
sachusetts Ave., N.W.), 1937. 25 cents. 


Arbitration and the World Court. By Charles G. Fenwick. 
Washington, D.C., Catholic Association for International Peace 
(1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.), 1937. 10 cents. 

Dr. Fenwick, professor of political science at Bryn Mawr 
College and president of the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, presents in A Primer of Peace a series 
of questions and answers on international affairs, intended 
to “state in the simplest terms the fundamental problem 
of peace.” The topics discussed are: “The Catholic 
Church and World Peace,” “International Ethics,” “War,” 
“Causes of War: Moral and Political,” “Causes of War: 
Economic,” “United States and Europe,” “United States 
and Latin America,” “China,” “Russia,” “Arbitration 
and the World Court,” “International Organization,” “The 
Kellogg-Briand Pact,” “Disarmament,” “The Neutrality 
Policy of the United States,” “Obligations of Membership 
in the World Society.” A bibliography is included. 

The second pamphlet is a report prepared by Dr. Fen- 
wick for the International Law and Organization Commit- 
tee of the Catholic Association for International Peace. 
He considers first the use of arbitration in the settlement 
of such disputes, then the organization and jurisdiction of 
the World Court, the effort to bring the United States 
into the World Court, and “the Relation between Peace 
and Justice.” While it is recognized that the adhesion of 
the United States to the World Court would not “go far 
toward meeting the present situation,” it is felt that the 
cooperation of the United States in the promotion of world 
peace “should not be refused from indifference to the wel- 
fare of the great community of nations of which the United 
States is a member.” Certain dissenting opinions by the 
committee sponsoring the report are noted. 

The appendices include documents relating to the World 
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Court, a study club outline for use with the pamphlet, and 
a bibliography. 


The United States and World Organization During 1936. 
Geneva, Switzerland, Geneva Research Centre, 1936. 35 cents. 
Obtainable through World Peace Foundation, 8 West 40th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

This is the seventh annual study of the relations of the 
United States with the League of Nations, issued by the 
Geneva Research Centre. It discusses the League and the 
World Court as issues in the presidential campaign, re- 
lations of the United States with the League of Nations 
.in the main fields of interest during the year, the World 
Court in the campaign and the election of Professor Man- 
ley O. Hudson of Harvard University as one of the judges 
of the Court, and the cooperation of the United States 
with the International Labor Office. 


The Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace. 
New York Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (405 
W. 117th St.), 1937. 

The March issue of /nternational Conciliation reprints 
the addresses of President Augustin P. Justo, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull at the Inter-American Conference, and the texts of 
treaties, acts, and resolutions adopted by the Conference. 
Michael Francis Doyle, one of the American delegates 
plenipotentiary, describes briefly its “initiation, organiza- 
tion, setting, results.” 


Prospectus for the Eighth Year (1936-1937) for the Study of 
the Paris Pact and International Relations in American 
High Schools. Washington, D.C., National Student Forum 
on the Paris Pact (532-Seventeenth St., N.W.), 1936. 

A pamphlet suggesting methods of studying interna- 
tional relations in high schools. Nearly 40 projects are 
suggested. Materials for school use are recommended. 
There is also a brief statement about the Committee in 
Charge of the National Student Forum, and its members 
are listed. 


Training for Peace: A Pro for Peace Workers. By 
Richard B. Gregg. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1937. 15 cents. 

The writer describes this pamphlet as a supplement to 
his earlier volume, The Power of Non-Violence. He 
believes that pacifists must be prepared to meet “ridicule,, 
scorn, and adverse criticism,” at least ; and if war or “full- 
fledged fascism” comes, ‘persecution and ostracism,” if not 
“imprisonment, loss of property and severe physical suf- 
fering.” In order to do the “creative work required of 
him” and to endure opposition, the pacifist must “go 
through a course of training and discipline.” A number 
of suggestions are made as to the form this training might 
e. 


A Blueprint for Fascism. By Frank B. Blumenfeld. New 
York, American League Against War and Fascism (268 
Fourth Ave.). 5 cents. 

A highly critical discussion from a radical viewpoint of 
the Sheppard-Hill bill to implement the Industrial Mobili- 
zation Plan of the War Department. 


Brazil. By Bryan Green. New York, International Publish- 
ers (381 Fourth Ave.), 1937. 15 cents. 


One of the /nternational Pamphlets series, prepared by 
Labor Research Association. It describes from a radical 
viewpoint conditions in Brazil. 


Doctors, Dollars and Disease. By William Trufant Foster. 
Washington, D.C., Public Affairs Committee (National Press 
Bldg.), 1937. 10 cents; special rates for quantities. 

This issue of Public Affairs Pamphlets summarizes in 
popular style the conclusions of a number of studies by 
different agencies on the cost of medical care. The yearly 
cost of medical care in the United States is 314 billion 
dollars, and 10 per cent of the families spend nearly half 
of it. But we now have only half the medical care and 
a quarter the dental care required by satisfactory standards. 
The difficulty lies not only in the high cost of medical care, 
but in the uneven geographical distribution of medical 
facilities. We now spend $30.00 yearly per capita on 
medical care and $36.00 per person, if wisely spent, would 
provide the benefits of recent advances in medicine for 
everyone. There is need for voluntary group insurance 
for hospital and doctors’ bills, for compulsory health in- 
surance for the lower-paid workers, and for the extension 
of public health services. 


Education for Democracy. By the Educational Policies 
Commission. Washington, D.C., National Education Associa- 
tion (1201 - 16th St., N.W.), 1937. 

A study guide for discussion groups on “the position 
and obligations of education in society.” It includes a 
summary of the volume, The Unique Program of Educa- 
tion in American Democracy, a radio program based on 
this book, and suggestions for leaders of discussion groups. 


A Directory of International Organizations in the Field of 
Public Administration. Brussels, Belgium, Joint Commit- 
tee on Planning and Cooperation (3 bis, Rue de la Regence 
and 6, Rue de la Loi), 1936. 30 Belgian francs. 

A directory of 205 international organizations in the 
field of public administration. The term public adminis- 
tration is used in a wide sense to include not only “all in- 
ternational associations of public authorities and public 
employes (except the League of Nations, the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, and certain teachers’ organizations) 
but also “international organizations of citizens and pub- 
lic-spirited people” which affect public administration. 
The wide variety of organizations listed is indicated by 
the fact that the Associated Country Women of the World 
and the International Christian Police Association are in- 
cluded—although the Universal Christian Council for Life 
and Work is not. The information given for each organi- 
zation includes the date of organization, name of director, 
address, membership, finances, secretary, activities, library 
facilities, publications, and affiliations. 


Fools’ Gold: The Truth About Gambling. By Deets Pickett. 
New York, Abingdon Press, 1936. 25 cents. 
A brief discussion of the social and moral problems in- 
volved in gambling. 


Girls in Reform Schools. By Adah Bass. New York, Coun- 
cil for Social Action (289 Fourth Ave.), 1936. 10 cents. 

A study of reform schools for girls based on first hand 
observations in the “reform schools of more than half the 
states of the country by competent individuals.” The 
topics discussed include the reasons for sex delinquency 
(the offense for which the majority of the girls are sent 
to institutions), the types of girls found in reform schools, 
living conditions, punishments employed, and the training 
for the future which the girls receive. A brief bibliography 
is appended. 


(Printed in U. S. A.) 
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